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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 


JOHN WHITE AND ALBERT WILLIAMS, 
OR THE 


LAPSE OF TWENTY YEARS. 
A TALE. 

** Sin but serves the virtuous mind to wake; 
** As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake— 
*¢ The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
** Another still, and still another spreads;— 
¢ Friends, parents, neighbours, first it will embrace,— 
«© Our country next; and next, the human,race!”’ 

It wasin the autumn of the year 18--, that IT was 
called to a beautiful village on the river Merri- 
mack, in New-England ; this lovely stream, from the 
first gushing forth of its waters from the celebrated 
New Hampshire lake, until it is lost in the blue ex- 
panse of ocean, affords a considerable proportion of 
that delightful scenery, so peculiar to our country. 
Many such villages, as that of which 1 write, are 
scattered up and down its banks, and all of them 
furnish tothe admirer of nature, food for pleasing 
contemplation. Here rises a noble hill command- 
ing a variety of prospect, which cannot fail to strike 
the beholder with pleasing admiration: while at 
its base flows on the smoothly-gliding river, growing 
more and more capacious as it approaches its ocean 
home. Scattered over the landscape, may be seen 
snug and neat farm-houses upon well cultured lands, 
and the spire of the village church shoots graceful- 
ly up, to remind the traveller that for all these bles- 
sings the weekly offering of thankful hearts ascends 
totheir Author and Giver. © 

While enjoying these scenes by the fast-fading 
light of an autumn sun-set, my attention was at- 
tracted toa little building upon the left of the knoll, 
where I had located myself; and from the slight 
belfry of which I heard the tinkling ofa bell. This 
was soon succeeded by the joyous voices of a troop 
of laughing children, who, released from their tasks, 
were once more rushing forth-to exchange the con- 
finement of their wooden desks, for the pure clear 
air of the fields. It is, as I afterwards learned, a cus- 
tom in some parts of New-Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, to give warning of the dismissal of a coun- 
try school, so that those careful parents, who have 
occasion for the assistance and services of their chil- 
dren at home, may be aware of the exact amount of 
time wasted by the latter on their return from school. 
But in this instance, it was either esteemed as an 
unmeaning custom, or else the little urchins were 
willing to run the risk of whatever consequences 
might follow a disobedience of the established rule. 
Be this as it may, they sported merrily on the green 
pleasure-ground, until the sun had sunk gradually 
behind the surrounding hills, and the yellow clouds 
above them had grown less and less brilliant as the 
source of their brightness receded from them. Then 
the young band began to fall off, one by one, un- 
til at length two solitary boys were left upon the 
greentogether. They were lying upon the ground, 
where they had thrown themselves, when the games 
oftheir fellows had commenced, and, taking no 
part in their diversions, had seemed impatient for 
their conclusion. 

I love to look upon the light ringlets and bright 
eye of youth. I love to hear the joyous shout of 


pleasure, and, as a favorite poet beautifully express- 
es it, 


‘——-. The laughs, and light echoes of feet, 

‘In the cool, shady walks where the young people meet.” 
Iam fond of watching them in their playful mo- 
ments, and observing the probable character of the 
future man by the natural impulses of the thought- 





Indulging in reflections of this nature, I gazed | 
upon the two play-fellows who were yet extended | 
upon the green. I had stood, during the whole | 
scene I have described, in such a situation, that I 

could see without being seen, and I resolved still to 

preserve my place, for the purpése of observing the 

future motions of the now s:len< school boys. The | 
last ‘‘e¢hoes of feet” had now died away, and the 

sunset had_ been succeeded by twilight, which, in 

turn, was fast darkening into night; the boys now 

sprang upon their feet, and silently moved towards 

the centre of the village. ‘Taking another course, 

I also bent my steps towards my lodgings, and we 

were soon out of each other’s sight. 

I had roamed far in the afternoon, in this beau- 
tiful neighbourhood, and my present abode was a 
mile distant from the spot I have described. I how- 
ever did not hasten on my way, as the harvest moon 
began to arise, cheering the path with her silver 
light. Musing on the beauty of the night, I walk- 
ed on, until an unexpected turn of the road present- 
ed to my view the figures of the same school boys I 
had but just now left. Concluding that I had in- 
sensibly extended my walk until I had made a com- 
plete circle, which thus threw us again in contact 
—and feeling, from the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, some curiosty as to the termination of the 
adventure ; I stopped, and again the school-mates 
were the objects of my attention. As before, my 
situation prevented me from being seen by them, 
while all their motions were distinctly perceived by 
me. They looked round carefully at each rustling 
of the hedge-leaves, and I saw plainly that they had 
some secret reason for their fears. At length, 
thiuking themselves secure from human observa- 
tion, they commenced a conversation, which I dis- 
tinctly heard, and which is fast fixed, even-at this 
distant day, upon my mind. 

“Then you won’t help me, now.you’ve gone so 
far. Very well, Albert Williams, I can go on with- 
outyou. But if it’s found out, vou are every bit as 
bad as I am, and I'll tell ’em so; so you’d better 
jump over !” 

So saying, the speaker was about to climb the 
fence of hedge-trees near which he stood; and as 
he laid his hand upon them, I could perceive a large 
bag, apparently empty, which hung over his shoul- 
der. But he was not followed by Albert Williams, 
who, standing yet still, spoke to his companion as 
follows : 

“‘T am sorry we have done what we have, John ; 
but yet it is better not to go any farther; let us turn 
back, and go home, and leave the pears on the trees: 
you’d better now, John—and let’s do no more about 
this wicked thing.” 

‘* And then you have turned coward, Albert Wil- 
liams ; and are afraid just to take a few of old Si- 
mon’s pears, who has got enough on them trees to 
give allour school a hatful apiece. I’m sure it an’t 
much matter! Ifit is asin, it’s a small one ?”’ 

** But John,” replied Albert, “I’ve been think- 
ing ever since we set out to do this, of what that 
sermon says, which the master made us read out 
loud to-day at school. Don’t you remember that 
Sermon on “small sins?” 

‘*Why no! I don’t remember all that dull, re- 
ligious stuff I hear at school.” 

** Well,” said Ajbert, “I do; for I learnt part of 
it for a Sungey school lesson last week ; it says, 
‘‘ small sins ate like little pebbles thrown into the 
water, which extend their influence, circle after 
circle, far beyond their own presence, you cannot 
tell how far, nor how long.” 

“And what does all that mean?” said John 
White. “Why it means,” replied the other, “ as 





less boy. 
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commit small faults, because we don’t know where 
they will end, either to ourselves or others.” 

“Well, Albert, Iam not going to trouble my 
head about your lessons. ‘Those pears look very 
good ; and those pears I will have—and you may 
sneak back, and get a flogging for staying so long 
from home; and get nothing after all—I’m off!” 
So saying, John White leaped the hedge, which 
separated us from old Simon’s pear-trees. Albert 
turned back to the road he had left, and I retraced 
my steps on my way home, reflecting on the lesson 
he had remembered, and the different effects its re- 
cital had produced. 

Years rolled on; and I had been through many 
other delightful villages, stood on many other noble 
hills, and admired many other enchanting pros- 
pects. Jt was about twenty years after the visit to 
the village on the Merrimac, which I have just des- 
cribed, that business called me thither again. I 
passed over the same spot, where I had seen thesun 
set so swectly—dwelt a moment before the school 
door, whence I had before seen the playful troop of 
children rushing—and trod the same green, where 
they before joined in their merry sports. All was 
the same. 

A boy of about five years of age ran across tlie 
play-ground as I was recalling to my mind the scenes 
I had once witnessed there; and stopping him, I 
inquired if he knew John White ?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied the child, ‘every body 
knows him?” 

“Will you go and show me where he lives?” 
again I asked. 

“Mother says I must n’t go near John White, 
sir; but I will tell you where his house is. 
yonder, in 

Here I interrupted him, to inquire why his moth- 
er wished him to avoid the person of whom he spoke. 

** Oh sir,” replied he, “‘he gets so drunk, and 
beats his poor wife, and swears so. And then it 
is only a week since his cow and his pig was taken 
away from him ’cause he would’nt pay Mr. Case 
his money—and folks say that he will have to go to 
jail besides.” 

I passed on my way, & arriving atthe centre of the 
little village, perceived a fine new sign, on which 
appeared in large gilt letters ‘“ALBerT WiLL1AMs,” 
a name intimately associated in my mind, with that 
of him, of whom [had just been informed. The 
latter had gone on committing one “‘ small sin” af- 
ter another; while the former, by checking himself 
in these, had guarded himself from the commission 
of greater ones. 

My young readers, which was the most happy in 
the end? O. 
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—re—- 
THE INDIAN AND HIS DOG. 
{Extracted from ‘ Letters from an Ameriean Planter on Cul- 
tivation.’’] 

In the county of Ulster, in the neighborhood of 
Pennsylvania, lived aman, whose name was Le 
Fevre ; he was the grandson of a Frenchman, who 
was obliged to fly his country at the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. He might well have been cal- 
led the Jast of mankind, for he possessed a planta- 
tion on the very verge of the valley towards the Blue 
mountains, a place of refuge for animals of the deer 
kind. 

This man, having a family of eleven children, (a 
thing by no means uncommon in that country,) was 
greatly alarmed one morning at missing the young- 
est, who was about four years of age—he disap- 
peared about ten o’clock. The distressed family 
sought after him in the river, and in the fields, but 
to no purpose.—Terrified to an extreme degree, 








Mr. Gray our teacher told me, that we must not 


they united with their neighbours in quest of him, 
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They entered the woods, which they beat over with 
the most scrupulous attention. A thousand times 
they called him by name, and were answered only 
by the echoes of the wilds. They then assembled 
themselves at the foot of the mountain of Chatag- 
niers, (or chesnut trees,) without being able to gain 
the least intelligence of the child. After reposing 
themselves for some minutes, they formed into dif- 
ferent bands; and night coming on, the parents in 
despair refused to return home, for their fright was 
constantly increased by the knowledge they had of 
the mountain cats, an animal so rapacious, that the 
inhabitants cannot always defend themselves against 
their attack. Then they painted to their imagina- 
tion the horrid idea of a wolf, or some other dread- 
ful animal, devouring their darling child.—“ Derick, 
my poor little Derick ! where art thou?” frequently 
exclaimed the mother, in language of the deepest 
distress, but all was of no avail. As soon as day- 
light appeared, they renewed their search, but as 
unsuccessfully as the preceding day. Fortunately 
an Indian, laden with furs, coming from an adja- 
cent village, called at the house of Le Fevre, inten- 
ding to repose himself there, as he usually did on 
his travelling through that part of the country. He 
was much surprised to find no one at home but an 
uld negress, kept there by her infirmities. ‘‘ Where 
1s my brother?” said the Indian. ‘‘ Alas!” replied 
the negro woman, “he has lost his little Derick, 
and all the neighborhood are employed in looking 
after him in the woods.” It was then three o’clock 
in the afternoon. ‘ Sound the horn,” said the In- 
dian, ‘ and try and call thy master home ; I will find 
his child.””. The horn was sounded; and as soon 
as the father returned, the Indian asked him for the 
shoes and stockings that little Derick had worn last. 
He then ordered his dog, which he brought with 
him, to smell them: and then, taking the house for 
his centre, he described a circle of a quarter ofa 
mile, semi-diameter ; ordering his dog to smell the 
earth wherever he led him. The circle was not 
completed, when the sagacious animal began to 
bark. This sound brought some feeble ray of hope 
to the disconsolate parents, ‘The dog followed the 
scent, and barked again ; the party pursued him with 
all their speed, but soon lost sight of him in the 
woods. Halfan hour afterwards they heard him 
again, and soon saw himreturn. ‘The countenance 
of the poor dog was visibly altered; an air of joy 
seemed to animate him, and his gestures indicated 
that his search had not been in vain. ‘I am sure 
he has found the child !” exclaimed the Indian,— 
but whether dead or alive, was at present the cruel 
state of suspense. The Indian then followed his 
dog, who led him to the foot of a large tree, where 
lay the child in an enfeebled state, nearly approach- 
ing death. He took it tenderly in his arms, and 
hastily carried it to the disconsolate parents. 

Happily, the father and mother were in some 
measure prepared to receive their child. Their joy 
was so great that it was more than a quarter of an 
hour before they could express their gratitude to the 
kind restorer of their child. Words cannot express 
the affecting scene. After they had bathed the 
face of the child with their tears, they threw them- 
selves on the neck of the Indian, whose heart in uni- 
son melted with theirs. Their gratitude then ex- 
tended to the dog ; they caressed him with inexpres- 
sible delight, as the animal which, by means of his 
sagacity, had found their beloved offspring ; and 
conceiving that, like the rest of the group, he must 
now stand in need of refreshment, a plentiful re- 
past was prepared for him, after which he and his 
master pursued their journey: and the company, 
mutually pleased at the happy event, returned to 
their respective habitations, highly delighted with 
the kind Indian and his wonderful dog. 
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PETER’S PRAYER, 

Whilst the disciples of the Lord Jesus were one 
night in a ship on the sea, a dreadful storm arose, 
and they were in great trouble. 

About three o’clock in the morning when the 
tempest was raging with most fury, the Saviour 
came to them, walking on the sea. 


He who made the sea could easily walk on the 
mighty waters. 

But when he came near the vessel, they did not 
know him; they were very much affrighted, and 
thev cried out aloud for fear. But our Lord said 
to them, ‘ Be of good cheer !—It is I!—Be not a- 
fraid.” They had no need to fear, since he was 
their friend whom the winds and the seas obeyed. 

And Peter, who was very glad to hear his Mas- 
ter’s voice, said, Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 
to thee upon the water. And Jesus said, Come! 
And when Peter was come down out of the ship, he 
walked on the water to go to Jesus. 

But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was a- 
fraid: and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, 
‘Lord! save me!’ And immediately Jesus stretch- 
ed forth his hand, and caught him, and said, O thou 
of little faith! wherefore didst thou doubt ? 

This prayer of Peter's was avery good one. I 
will go and offer it for myself. The Lord Jesus is 
the same now, as he was then. His arm isas pow- 
erful, and his heart is as kind. I will go to him,— 
and I will say, Lord! save me! 

I need his salvation. | have sinned against the 
good God,—my Creator, my Preserver, and my ben- 
efactor. I have merited his displeasure, The wa- 
ges due to my sins is death. O Lord Jesus! thou 
art a Saviour,—save me | 

I feel that I have a sinful heart,—I know that I 
am inclined to what is evil,—ifleft to myself, I shall 
fall into those sins which will ruin both soul and 
body. O Lord Jesus! thou, whose armis Almigh- 
ty, stretch it out and save me. 

I know that I have powerful enemies,—they 
watch to make me their prey.—I am unable to de- 
liver myself from their malice. O Lord Jesus! 
thou who art the great Shepherd, preserve me from 
their snares! Thou hast saved others,—O save me! 

I have heard that there is a heaven, where there 
are no foes and no dangers ; nosins, and no sorrows. 
I have heard of many who have been raised to its 
blessed mansions, by the grace and love of the Al- 
mighty Saviour, O Lord Jesus! save me! guide a 
little lamb of thy flock to thy holy habitation. 

[Children’s Friend. 


-Cxe— 
CHILDREN WHO WERE WILLING TO SUFFER FOR 
THE GOSPEL. 

The celebrated Mr. Whitefield used to preach 
in the open air to very great crowds of people in En- 
gland as well asin America. In England he used 
often to suffer much from the violence and rude- 
ness of the people who hated to hear the truth, and 
they would pelt him with stones, and eggs, and any 
thing else that they could lay theirhandsupon. But 
his preaching was very wonderful in its success, 
and great numbers were converted by his means. 
It was the custom for those who were thus brought 
to God, to hand in notes expressing their feelings, 
and on one occasion, more than one thousand notes 
were given by persons who were brought under con- 
cern. Several little children, both boys and girls, 
used to sit round him on the pulpit that was built 
for his use, for the purpose of handing him the notes 
that were offered. These children had to bear a 
part of the injury which was intended for the min- 
ister, and were often struck and hurt, but they nev- 
er shrunk from the danger : “‘ but on the contrary,” 
said Mr. Whitefield, “ every time I was struck, they 
turned up their little weeping eyes, and seemed to 
wish that they could receive the blows for me.” 
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FINE CLOTHES. 

Ellen had just received a present of a new frock 
and a very pretty sash. She wasall impatience to 
see how they looked, and soon ran up stairs to put 
them on. As her grandmother vas passing by the 
room, she saw Ellen standing beforezhe looking- 
glass, and heard her say, “‘ This is a beautiful frock ! 
and what a pretty sash! Now I shall look quite as 
smart ascousin Mary. I’ll throw the shabby blue 
ribband away. Oh how nicely I shall look!’ Thus 
Ellen went on, and was so fully employed in admi- 





ring herself, that she did not see her grandmother 
till the old lady came up close to her. 
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Ellen blushed when she found that she was thus 
noticed ; she felt vexed that she had been found out, 
and hung down her head with shame. The old Ja. 
dy then took her by herself and spoke to her thus: 
** My dear child, you know that I love you; but] 
donot love your faults, I have been for some time 
afraid that you were too fond of display and finery. 
What I have just heard from your own lips fully 
convinces me of the vanity and pride of your heart, 
Did not my Ellen forget that the eye of God was 
upon her? How wrong to be so envious of others! 
How wicked that Ellen should forget the house and 
the day of God through the indulgence of vanity ! 
And should my dear child grow up a vain, giddy, 
envious girl, how will she grieve the hearts of her 
parents and friends; and, still more, how will she 
offend God. He has given us every thing, not that 
we should turn his gifts into curses by our pride, 
but that we should be thankful and love him. Oh 
pray, my dear child, that you may be forgiven 
for such thoughts and such language. Childhood 
and youth are vanity ; but, O pray that Jesus, who 
died to save ruined sinners, may pardon you, and 
wash away these and al! your sins in his blood. 
And seek, O seek earnestly, that your eyes may be 
turned off from beholding vanity, and that your heart 
be made truly humble by the Holy Spirit.” 
[Youth’s Friend. 
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TWO SABBATH SCHOLARS WHO PRAYED FOR 
THEIR FATHER. 

In a sabbath school in the state of New-York, 
were two little boys whose parents were so extreme- 
ly poor as to be unable to procure decent clothing 
for them. With this, however, they were provided 
by the sabbath school society. On their first en- 
trance, they could read and spell but very imperfect- 
ly ; but they made such rapid progress as soon to be 
able to read correctly in the Bible, and repeat many 
chapters of it. They grew very thoughtful, and 
said much about their miserable condition as unre- 
generate sinners and enemies to God. At home, 
they would steal away into some lonely spot to con- 
verse about their souls, and pray to God to have 
mercy onthem. At length they both found pardon 
and peace, and were filled with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. Their father was a very wicked 
man, and they were so deeply grieved at the idea 
of his sinning against so holy and merciful a being 
as God, that they determined to tell him ofhis dread- 
ful situation, and entreat him to flee to Jesus while 
he still had an opportunity. One day when they 
were sitting at dinner, they began to tell him about 
the astonishing love of God to sinners; but he or- 
dered them to silence, and they went out and pray- 
ed earnestly that the Saviour would have mercy on 
him. When they were both on their knees, their 
father discovered them, and softly approached to as- 
certain what they were doing. He heard them re- 
peat his name with great tenderness, and entreat 
Heaven to pardon his sins, and make him a good 
and righteousman. Their words made a deep im- 
pression on his mind, and he returned to his house 
greatly troubled about his immortal soul. When 
his little boys came in, he conversed much with 
them, and anxiously inquired what he must do to 
be saved. ‘‘ Pray to Jesus, dear papa,” replied the 
eldest, overjoyed at the great change in his parent, 
‘he died for poor sinners, and he has promised to 
have mercy on all who will come unto him.” 

The father retired toa secret place, where he re- 
mained several hours in deep and earnest prayer, 
but could find no relief for his awakened soul; he 
continued in great agony of mind for some time, 
till at length the Saviour’s pardoning smile dispel- 
led the dark clouds that had gathered about him, 
and he found great joy and consolation in believing. 
He immediatly forsook his vicious practices, enga- 
ged ina lucrative employment, and soon raised his 
family from the most abject poverty to a state of ease 
and respectability. He gave much tothe sabbath 
school society, for he said it had been the means of 





saving him from wretchedness in this world, and 
eternal misery in the world to come. 
[Child’s Magazine. 
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OBITUARY. 





EMELINE. 

Emeline, aged 12 years, was a child of respec- 
table parents, and the subject of many prayers. 
She came to our Sabbath school last December, a 
thoughtless girl, but possessing a good mind and a- 
miable manners. She seemed much interested in 
the exercises of the school, and was a very punctu- 
aland diligent scholar. She lost but one half day 
in eight months, and that was caused by sickness. 
Her teacher frequently conversed with her on the 
subject of religion, and she appeared to listen with 
much attention. About two months ago, after a 
solemn address from her teacher, she was urged to 
attend to the concerns of her soul now, lest another 
day should not be given her to repent, and pray, 
and love the Lord Jesus Christ. She promised 
that she would not putoffthe concernsof her soul any 
longer; and from that time she seemed more seri- 
ous. She read her Bible, and the books she ob- 
tained from our Sabbath-school library, with great 
interest, particularly the memoirs of David Brain- 
ard; whose holy life was deeply impressed on her 
mind. 

She often talked with her mother about the way 
of salvation, and appeared desirous to know what 
she should do to be saved. On her sick bed, she 
asked her to pray for her, and said, “‘ I hope I shall 
be wellenough to go to the next anxious meeting.” 
Her distress of mind increased every day, and the 
next Sabbath night, (10th August,) she was heard 
to groan very loud. Her mother said, ‘‘ Emeline, 
what is the matter?” She replied, ‘I am such a 
great sinner.” ‘* Will the Lord have mercy on ine, 
such agreat sinner?” In this distress, she arose up 
in her bed at midnight, and prayed so loud and ear- 
nestly, that when she ceased she said, ‘‘ lam afraid 
I have disturbed all in the house, but it is no mat- 
ter; I feel better now ; the pain at my heart is gone.” 
From this time, she was not heard to pray much for 
herself, but spent hours in prayer for her family and 
friends, that such of them as were not pious, might 
share in the great mercy ofGod. At onetime she 
wept bitterly, and being asked the reason why, she 
said, ‘‘ You must excuse me, for how can [I help it, 
when so many of my friends are out of the ark of 
safety?” She prayed much for her dear “‘ compan- 
ions in the Sabbath-school,” and for the ‘‘ superin- 
tendents and teachers, that they might be more 
faithful tothe souls of the children.” She remember- 
ed the congregation with whom she used to worship, 
and prayed that the ‘* Holy Spirit might come down 
upon them and bless them.” And she did not for- 

get the Heathen, of whom she had read much in 
“ Buchanan’s Researches,” (a volume obtained from 
our library,) but often and earnestly prayed, that 
“God would be with the missionaries and bless 
them.” She said, about this time, ‘‘ the Lord has a 
great blessing in store for our church and my Sab- 
bath-school, and I only wish to live to glorify God, 
and be a Sabbath school teacher, that I may teach 
little children to love the dear Saviour, and see 
my friends become Christians.” When the name 
of an aged friend was mentioned, she asked if she 
was a Christian, and being told there was reason 
to fear she was not, she said, ‘‘O what a dreadful 
thing, to live sixty or seventy years, and not be a 
Christian.” 

_ She conversed much with the children who cal- 
led to see her, and warned them to repent, and pray 
for pardon and salvation. Her mind, for the last 
three days of her life, was partially deranged, yet 
not somuch so as entirely to forget prayer and re- 
ligious friends and conversation. The first time I 
saw her, she rejoiced to see me, and seemed unwil- 
ling to let me -leave her, without conversation and 
prayer, and promise to’see her the next day. I did 
see her the next day, but she was too sick to admit 
of much conversation, yet manifested a very serene 
and happy frame of mind. Thus she continued 
until eleven o’clock Sabbath evening, August 17th, 
when her happy spirit, without a struggle, was re- 
leased from its earthly tabernacle, to enter upon an 
eternal Sabbath. Who will not say, ‘ Let me die 
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| the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 


like his ?”’ Tue SuPeRINTENDENT. 
New York, Aug. 1828. [Youth’s Friend. 
ERSTE ee eee 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.—No. X. 
[We omit a few sentences at the beginning of this letter, 
partly because it could not be well understood by most of our 
young readers, and partly because the remarks have been antici- 
pated by ‘ Edwin.”’] 
Rocksville, Oct. 18, 1828. 

My pear Avure.ia,—I was pleased with the air 
of seriousness which marked your last letter, for I 
would not have the chosen friend of my heart a 
thoughtless character. Surrounded as you are by pi- 
ous friends, and in the midst of such a rich plenitude 
of religious privileges, it would be strange if you 
did not feel the importance of participating the 
happiness of the former, and enjoying the benefits 
of the latter. Far different is it with me, in this 
retired village. Here we have but few privileges. 
We have to ride three miles to church, and then 
hear indifferent preaching ; and we seldom have a 
religious evening meeting in the week. But I have 
pious parents and the holy Scriptures ; therefore 
am I without excuse if I continue an alien from the 
house of Israel. Often when I rise in the morn- 
ing, I think I will watch my thoughts, and guard 
my tongue, and keep my feet from evil; and that 
I will seek an opportunity to converse with Mother 
or some pious friend, on the great subject of the 
soul’s salvation. But when I meet all the smiling 
faces in the breakfast room, and hear the various 
plans of useful occupation and amusement for the 
day, I find serious impressions become less vivid ; 
the hours fleet away imperceptibly, and at night, 
when I seek repose, I feel the truth of Young’s ob- 
servation :— 

*¢ The world’s infectious ; few bring back at eve, 

Immaculate, the manners of the morn ; 

Something we thought, is blotted; we resolved, 

Is shaken ; we renounc’d, returns again. 

Each salutation may slide in a sin 

Unthought before, or fix a former flaw.” 
This reminds me of Dr. Payson again. He once 
said, “ An indiscriminate mingling with the world 
blunts the fine edge of religious sensibility.” 

I want to relate another anecdote of sister Ellen, 
but must defer it till my next, as I wish to trans- 
cribe an effort of mine at rhyming. I plucked a 
beautiful wild rose the other day, and thought I 
would send it to you with one of my amaranths; 
the contrast between them elicited the following, 
which you will accept from your affectionate cousin: 
To Miss Aurelia P. accompanying a wild rose, the 

last of the season, and an amaranth. 

And is this rose an emblem true 

Of friendship that I feel for you, 

So timorous and frail— 
That droops and withers in the sun, 
While its faint leaves fall one by »ne, 
Before the passing gale ? 


No! sure ’tis not like this pale rose, 

Whose beauties fade while they disclose, 
And perish in a day. 

But it is like that brilliant flower, 

That not e’en withering time has power, 
To steal in years away. 


Then scatter to the winds the rose, 
Nor ever let its leaves compose 
The wreath by friendship wove— 
But may the amaranthine flower, 
That long survives the transient hour, 
Form the sweet band of love. 


Yet ah! can flowers represent 
Trve as which by heaven is sent 
o ease the heart of care? 
No! those at last droop, fade and die— 
This blooming lives beyond the sky, 
Still growing, ripening there. 





Emity G. 


nom ae 


[The two following Letters are extracted from Memoirs of Rev. 
Carlos Wilcox, an account of whose Conversion and Death 
appears in this week’s Recorder.} 
FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 

“ Andover, Aug. 17, 1815. 
** Horace, My Dear Lirtie Broruer, 
“1 thank you, that you remember brother Car- 
los, though he has been gone a long time, and a 
great way off. Alonzo, and Seneca and Stevens 
remember me too, I hope, though they do not ur 
cannot write tome. I wish ] could send you and 
my other little brothers, some more good books.— 
But you must read those I sent to you, a great ma- 
ny times; and you must pray to God, that He will 
make them do you much good, make you love him 
and obey all his commandments. You must mind 
your parents, and love them, for they love you, and 
work hard all the time for you. Yeu must read 
the Bible often, and ask your mother to tell you 
what you cannot understand. When you say the 
catechism, you must ask what it means, if you do 
not know. When I was a little boy, I used some- 
times to dread the time when I was to say the cate- 
chism. Now I am very sorry; and if you should 
live to be as old as I am, you will be sorry if you 
do not love to say the catechism. You must not 
play on the Sabbath ; you must not look out of the 
window and be glad when the sun is down, that 
you may play. God will see you, and be very an- 
gry with you and all little boys, who do not love 
the Sabbath, and the Bible, and the catechism, and 
other good books, and their parents, and all good 
people. When you go to meeting, you must look 
at the minister and mind all he says. There isa 
pretty, lovely boy here, about as old as Stevens, 
who always looks at the minister, and when he 
comes home, can tell a great deal of what he said. 
Good bye, Horace. Car.os.” 

-Qe— 
FILIAL GRATITUDE. 

“Dear PaRENTs, Andover, March 14, 1816. 

‘“‘T have received your letter and the money. ! 
have much to write in answer, for my heart is full. 
Whence have I deserved such kindness? Surely 
if we did but know it, we have no friends on earth 
like our parents. You heard that I was unweil : 
I am not; I have had the best health all winter. 
Every day I work an hour and a half at the wood- 
pile, and walk half an hour besides. I never touch 
a book after breakfast, until I have Jaboured an 
hour ; so that the sweat runs off my face. Thus 
by exercise, my constitution is renewed. So my 
dear father always told me, but like many other of 
his precepts, I little regarded it. 

“You say you have heard that I was dejected 
for want of money, &c. ‘True, I have not been 
very high in spirits for some time, but the want of mo- 
ney is but a very small part of the cause. I have 
not been suffering for want of any thing. I have 
learnt a few things since I came to Andover, about 
the real value of money. In a letter from my mo- 
ther, written last spring, soon after the sickness of 
herself and my brother, she says—‘‘ Your honoured 
father is almost worn out with cares and hard la- 
bour.”—T his went to my heart. ‘* Worn out with 
hard Jabour”’—thought I, and for whom? for me, 
me who never earned a cent for myself, and who 
am now living in ease upon that property, which he 
has gained by a Jong course of industry and econ- 
omy. The idea, that probably my dear father’s 
days might be shortened by his exertions to sup- 
port his children, and me in particular, who had 
been of less service to him, than any of them, 
sunk deep into my heart, and I have constantly 
kept it in mind since. It was then, I formed the 
resolution never to ask him for another cent of that 
property, which ought to be preserved to support 
my parents in the decline of life, and to train up 
the younger children. I am now, thought I, better 
able to support myself, than my parents are to sup- 
port me—why should I trespass any more on their 
goodness? The money you have now so kindly 
sent me, Ithank you for, and I wish to consider it 
as borrowed.” . . ’ ” 
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EDITORIAL. | 











EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, | 

We have just received the following letter from | 
‘a little Girl,” to which we feel bound to give an im-' 
mediate answer. Asshe has not given usher name, | 
however, we do not know how to direct a written | 
letter, and so are obliged to have our answer print-| 
ed in the Companion. But if it goes into the pa- 
per, several thousand other children will see it; and | 
not one of them can know what it means unless we | 
publish her letter too. So we shall insert both. | 

THE LETTER. 

Mr. Editor,—A few days since, I asked my fath- 
ther, how far Boston is from us. Why, my daugh-| 
ter, said he, do you wish toknow that? I was half un- 
willing to tell him the reason ; but at length, as he} 
always expects me to tell him the truth, [ told him 
I wished to know how far you live from us. Well, | 
said my father, it is about a hundred miles to Bos-| 
ton. A hundred miles! exclaimed 1—a hundred | 
miles! But why do you exclaim thus, my daughter? 
Do you wish to go to Boston? No, sir, replied I, 
but I wish to see the Editor of the Companion—he 
must be a very stringe man. How so? Why, 
father, though he lives so far from us, and I am 
sure he never saw me, he seems to know all about 
me. Every week he has something to say to me.— 
He does’nt call me by name, but he might as well, 
as to write as he does. I am quite provoked with 
him. He must have heard about me; but is it not 
very uncivil to write thus about a person, whom he 
never saw? Lamsure I never injured him. I 
never would read his paper again; but somehow 
when the paper comes, I do want to know what he 
says. Well, said my father, you had better write 
to the Editor, and ask him to explain how this is. 

As I cannot write very well myself, I have asked 
a friend to write for me, and now, Mr. Editor, I do 
wish you would tell me, where you have got your 
knowledge about me? Sometimes I think, per- 
haps my father or mother has written to you ; but 
Iam sure they don’t entertain so bad an opinion of 
me. They tell me of some of my faults, but some- 
how you fairly make me blush; and you have been 
told about me. Sometimes'I think, perhaps, some 
of my play-mates have written to you; but I don’t 
believe they can write any better than I can, and 


as I never heard any of them say any thing about | 


you, I guess they don’t know where you live. I have 
an uncle living in Boston; but he would not tell you 
about me; for when he comes to see us, he always 
brings me some pretty books,or other presents. I ask- 
ed my father, how he thought you knew about me; but 
either he did not know, or was not inclined to tell. 
IIe said something about a telescope, or spy glass, 
which you had in Boston, and told me to ask you 
whether you did not look at people through that? 
But, Mr. Editor, have you got such an instrument, 
by which you can see persons a hundred miles dis- 
tant? Dosend mean account of it? I wish my 
father was able to own one. How much does it 
cost?—But after all, I don’t believe this is the se- 
cret. I hope, therefore, you will explain in your 
next what it is. A Lirtie Girt. 
THE ANSWER. 

Dear “ Little Girl”—You must not be “ provoked” 

with us, and refuse to read our paper; for we are 


your real friends, and our little paper is intended to 
he one of your most faithful and kind Companions, 
though you may sometimes think it is rather “ un- 
Tf you have any objections against us for 
our speaking to you so plainly, we are glad you 
wrote to us; for that is the way to have the whole 
matter explained and understood. And _ besides, 
we would not have you blame any body else, when 
Now we assure you, that no 
one has told us any thing about you, and nobody 
has written about you but yourself. We have not 
received a letter from either of your parents, or from 
any of your playmates ; and though your uncle re- 
sides in Boston, we are not acquainted with him.— 
You must know there are many thousands of people 
in this city, with whom we never conversed in our 
whole life. We are surrounded bya busy crowdof all 


civil.” 


we alone are in fault. 


classes of persons ; but still we live rather unnoticed 
& unknown. We sit a great part of the time in a re- 
tired upper chamber ; and here it is that we use our 
telescope, and look abroad upon the world. For 
we must not deny that we havea glass here of 
wonderful power, by which we can look at people 
a hundred miles distant ; yea, and a thousand too. 
Now you remind us of it, we dare say that some 
other children have been puzzled just as you have 
been ; and perhaps some little girl away beyond 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, is even now 
reading the Companion, and wondering who has 
told us all about her too; and there may be many, 
in different parts of the country, who have the same 
thoughts. Children are much more observed than 
they are apt to suspect. 

Now you want us to “‘ send you an account” of 
our telescope, and we are very willing to gratify 
you ; for itis an instrument that you can have and 
use, as well as we. If you look intoit, you may 
know as much about ws, as we do about yeu. You 
may also learna great deal about other people, and 
the knowledge will be very useful as well as inter- 
esting. And yet, ifyou had such a glass, the great- 
est use of it would be, to become well acquainted 
with yourself. It is like a telescope or spy glass 
to help you look abroad on the things and people 
around you; andyet it is like the clearest mirror, or 
looking-glass, in which you may see your own face, 
and even the very thoughts of your own heart. If 
we should tell you enough about it, you might, with 
the aid of your parents, get one for yourself; for, 
though it is a very wonderful thing, yet it is in the 
kindness of Providence very common. You can 
get one without coming or sending ‘‘a hundred 
miles ;” probably in your own town.—Do you ask 
us to describe this wonderful instrument? We 
should much rather show it to you, if we could have 
the pleasure of seeing you in Boston. We cannot 
in a few lines tell you much about it. It is not 
made of glass and wood, like common telescopes 
and mirrors. It is set in something like a frame, 
by the art of mechanics; but the instrument it- 
self was not aade by human hands. It is the 
special work and gift of God; and is clear and 
bright, like his own glory. This excellent instru- 
ment, which gives us such precious light and 
knowledge, is called The Bible, or the word of 
God, or the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Get it, little Girl, and know yourself. Look 
into itdaily,and get much valuable knowledge of 
your fellow men. Look into that perfect law of Jib- 
erty and continue to look, till you know God and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent, which is eternal life. 

Another week we propose to say a few words 
more about this wonderful and precious gift of God, 
and about the manner of using it. For the present, 
Adieu. Tue Epirors. 
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SISTERLY LOVE. 

Caroline was a very little girl, only just three 
years old. She had an elder sister, named Julia, 
about twelve. Julia was generally a good girl, but 
she was sometimes very apt to forget what her moth- 
er told her todo. One day this had happened ; and 
her mother told her very seriously how it grieved 
her that she should be so careless. Julia begged 
her mother would forgive her, and promised to try 
to behave better in future. Her mother saw 
that she was sorry for her fault, and forgave her. 
Julia felt very much grieved that she had been so 
foolish and naughty, and could not help crying when 
she thought about it. 
Little Caroline was playing about the room, and 
was very sorry to see her sister so unhappy. She 
came up to the chair where Julia was sitting, and, 
as she could not reach to give her a kiss, she ran 
and brought her own little stool, then climbing up, 
she kissed her sister, and wiped her tears with her 
little pin-a-fore, and slipped into Julia’s mouth a su- 
gar plumb which their mother had given her afew 
minutes before. 


have acted like little Caroline?” I would adso re- 
mind them of the great kindness and love of the 
Saviour, who said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not :” and, in many parts 
of the Gospel, we read about his mercy and loving 
kindness. [Child's Companion. 


-—-eLA— 
DOG GOING TO MARKET. 

A butcher and cattle dealer, who resided about 
nine miles from Alston, in Cumberland, had a dog 
which he usually took with him when he took cat- 
tle to the market to be sold, and who displayed un- 
common dexterity in managing them. At last so 
convinced was the master of the sagacity, as well as 
the fidelity of his dog, that he made a wager that 
he would entrust him with a fixed number of sheep 
and oxen to drive alone to Alston market. It was 
stipulated that no person should be within sight or 
hearing, who had the least control over the dog; 
nor was any spectator to interfere, nor be within a 
quarter ofa mile. On the day of trial, the dog pro- 
ceeded with his business in the most steady and 
dexterous manner; and although he had frequent- 
ly to drive his charge through the herds that were 
grazing, yet he never lost one, but conducting them 
into the very yard to which he was used to drive 
them when with his master, he significantly deliver- 
ed them up to the person appointed to receive them, 
by barking at the door.—What more particularly 
marked the dog’s sagacity was, that when the path 
the herd travelled lay through a spot where others 
were grazing, he would run forward, stop his own 
drove, and then driving the others from each side 
of the path, collect his scattered chargé and pro- 
ceed. He was several times afterwards thus sent 
alone for the amusement of the curious, or the con- 
venience of his master, and always acquitted him- 
self in the same adroit and intelligent manner. 
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MARCH OF THE INTELLECT IN IRELAND. 


A parent ask’d a Priest his boy to bless. 
Who forthwith charged him—he must first confess 
** Well,”’ said the boy, “* suppose, Sir, I am willing, 
What is your charge ?’—* To you, ’tis but a shilling !”” 
** Must all men pay ? and all men make confession ?”” 
** Yes, every man of Catholic profession.” 
*¢ And who do you confess to ?”’—** Why—the Dean.” 
*« And do the Deans confess ?’—** Yes, boy, they do, 
Confess to Bishops ; and pay smartly too.” 
** Do Bishops, Sir, confess 4 if so—to whom ?”’ 
*¢ Why they do confess, and pay the Church of Rome.” 
“ Well,”? quoth the boy,—* all this is mighty odd. 
And does the Pope confess ?”’—** Oh yes to God.”’ 
** And does God charge the Pope ?”—** No,”’ quoth the Priest, 
*© God charges nothing’’—** Oh, then God is best ; 
God is able to forgive, and always willing, 
To him I shall confess—and save my shilling.” 
-Ce— 
HYMN—By James Montgomery. 
Sung by “ upwards of five thousand children”? at the last Amni- 
versary of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Sunday School Union: 
To-day is added to our time, 
Yet while we sing it glides away ; 
How soon shall we be past our prime, 
For where alas! is yesterday? 
Gone—gone into eternity ; 
There every day in turn appears ; 
To-morrow—QO ’twill never be, 
If we should live a thousand years. 
Our time is all to-day, to-day 
The same ; though changed ; & while it flies, 
With still smail voice the moments say, 
** To-day, to-day be wise, be wise.” 
Then wisdom from above impart, 
Good Lord! send forth thy light and truth, 
To guide our feet, inspire our heart, ¥ 
And make us Christians from our youthy 
ea ‘ 
DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
Who shall weep when the righteous die? 
Who shall mourn when the good depart? 
When the soul of the godly away shall fty, 
Who shall lay the loss to heart? 


He has gone in peace—he has laid him down 
To sleep till the dawn of a brighter day ; 











Was not this being “ kindly affectionate ?” I hope 
your little readers will ask themselves, ‘‘ Should I 


And he shall wake on that holy morn 
When sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 
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